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The Writer’s Trade 
(July 7, 1900.) 


HE late Mr. Grant Allen was a hard-working writer, 
if he was nothing else. Mr. Clodd gives a list 
of seventy-two books to which he put his name or 
pseudonym. He wrote seventy-two books, and in a 
sense regretted them all. He believed that science was 
his calling, and now and then he wreaked that belief on 
a book to which, as he must have deeply felt, he had 
given only the leavings of energies devoted to 
the less ambitious work of writing stories and essays 
for the market. Whatever his aspirations and whatever 
his accomplishments in science, the fact remains that 
in the catalogue Grant Allen passes as a writer. It 
is a common thing for writers to ply their trade under 
protest, to nurse big regrets and vain desires. For a 
writer is a thinker, and whatever overplus of thought 
and energy are left when he has supplied the market i: 
sure to be adventurous. In Grant Allen this overplus 
was a large and turbulent quantity, and it insisted on 
expression. Hence, at almost periodic intervals, he 
wrote special books to carry it off—books into which 
he believed he had put his best. In his last illness 
he said: “I want no memorial over my remains; tell 
those who care for anything that | may have done to 
buy a copy of ‘ Force and Energy.” It was a human 
message ; but the world pays its own tributes to a man, 
and it is possible to care for what Grant Allen did, and 
not buy this all but forgotten book. Hazlitt said that 
the only one of his works he cared anything about was 
his book on “The Principles of Human Actions.” It 
is almost the only writing of his which the world has 
agreed to neglect. To us it seems that Grant Allen’s 
true work was the work that rejoiced him least— 
the work of the efficient, though ephemeral, writer. 

Are we therefore to dismiss his achievement as a 
common thing? It is on this point that we wish to 
say a word. The man who writes to live is not to be 
trusted to comment on his own performance, which 
he too often sees as a tissue of compromises. Full of 
compromises it must be, but these are often of a nobler 
sort. A man is to be judged by the conditions under 
which he works; it is only when these are found and 





defined that Justice takes her seat. To Allen came 
the familiar struggles, cross-purposes, and regrets. 
When his first novel, “ Philistia,” disappointed his 
expectations, he wrote: 


I have put into it my very best, and it’s quite clear 
that the best isn’t good enough. I didn’t write 
hastily, I satisfied utterly my critical faculty, and I 
can’t do any better. Indeed, I can never again do so 
well. Now, this hasn’t at all cast me down or dis- 
appointed me. I haven’t so much ambition for my- 
self as you are kind enough to have for me. 1 never 
cared for the chance of literary reputation except as 
a means of making a livelihood for Nellie and the 
hoy. | can now make a livelihood easily ; and T ought 
to turn to whatever will make it best... . I am 
trying with each new novel to go a step lower to 
catch the market. 


Mr. Clodd is right when he says that such expressions 
of a black mood must be taken with qualification. They 
are incidental and inevitable. Much sentiment has been 
expended on the worn bread-winning writer. It is time 
to define the work, the goal, and the legitimate con- 
solations of those who engage in the writing trade—that 
trade which has, in late years, increased at such a rate 
that its religion seems to be still to seek. We have 
mentioned Hazlitt—how soon in any discussion of the 
writer's craft one thinks of Hazlitt! To him, with all 
his steely good sense, came the black ¢vz bono mood 
of the Little Writer. He had seen an Italian juggler 
keep four balls in the air, and Mr. Richer walking the 
tight-rope at Sadler’s Wells. These sights threw him 
into regrets. 


What have I been doing all my life? Have I been 
idle, or have I nothing to show for all my labour and 
pains? Or have I passed my time in pouring words 
like water into empty sieves, rolling a stone up hill 
and then down again, trying to prove an argument in 
the teeth of facts, and looking for causes in the dark 
and finding them? Is there no one thing in which | 
ean challenge competition, that I can bring as an 
instance of exact: perfection, in which others cannot 
The utmost I can pretend to is to write 
a description of what this fellow [the Indian juggler | 
I can write a book: so can many others 
What abortions 


find a flaw ? 


can de, 


who have not learned even to spell. 
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are these Essays! What errors, what ill-pieced 
transitions, what crooked reasons, what lame con- 
clusions! How little is made out, and that ‘little 
how ill! Yet they are the best I can do. 


A most useful confession to quote! It comes from one 
of the greatest of the Little Writers. It sounds, with 
silvern clearness and coldness, that tragic note in a 
writer's life—his sense of the vagueness, the dubiety, 
the sorry incalculableness of all his service to men. 
How many times have we heard a clever writer exclaim 
in weariness that he wished he were a shoemaker pro- 
ducing shoes in which men might stand upright and 
walk about their business? “As proper men as ever 
trod on neat’s leather have gone upon my handiwork,” 
says the cobbler in “Julius Cesar.” What a boast 
was that, uttered in a Roman mob, and in a dangerous 
moment! It was irrelevant to the occasion—say, rather, 
it was relevant to all occasions—this producible smiling 
fact, this assertion of the man’s helpfulness in a capacity 
which no upheaval could impair, no logic confound. 
Tribunes, rebels, merchants, assassins, all must be shod. 
Alas! it is in the same play that the feebleness of 
authors is incarnated. The wretched Cinna who was 
not Cinna the poet, and screamingly protested as much, 
was borne down. “Tear him in pieces for his bad 
verses!” 

Now, such arguments and instances beset every writer, 
as they did Hazlitt, but we contend that they are 
moody and delusive. We will say nothing about the 
transitoriness of all juggling and rope-dancing fame. 
The point is this—and to no one is it clearer than te 
the Hazlitts when they choose to be themselves: it 
is in the nature of shoe-making and rope-dancing to 
produce visible and computable results, whereas it is 
not in the nature of writing to do so. This is one of 
those things which the mind can accept, but not the 
heart. The writer may grasp it whenever he will, but 
the man rejects it in every open or human mood. The 
comfort it brings can be seized only by a process of 
thought, by ratiocination, by instances, or by .a con- 
structive hope. But to hope when you want to see, 
to ratiocinate when you want to know—this is hard. 
One may discharge the work of an hour, a day, on 
such a basis, but a lifetime, with all its temperamental 
sinkings, its backwaters and obstacles, is not so easily 
sustained on these difficult renewals of self-satisfaction. 

The work of the writer (again we exclude the im- 
mortals, who, however, rarely know their luck) 
is perhaps the most inconclusive of all work. 
There is no clear task to be finished. A writer may 
choose his mark and hit it; and, when he has done so, 
the wise declare that the mark was ill-chosen—was, in 
fact, not worth hitting. But, indeed, we are rather con- 
sidering the case of the writer who, confessedly, has 
not even chosen a mark, but is a writer at large, a 
public excogitator, and a wandering voice. What of 
him when the window “slowly grows a glimmering 
square”? What of his pains—for he took pains—and 
of his achievement—for surely he had a gatherable 
achievement? Grant Allen may not have been—he 





was not—the precisest type of such a writer, and yet 
his death at the age of fifty-two fills us with these 
melancholy questions. 

We shall not call the answers to them melancholy. 
Away with these cui bono reflections that strike at 
life! The age which has multiplied the literary jour- 
nalist beyond all precedent must have evolved, with 
the man, a gospel. Undoubtedly this is an age of 
ephemeral writers. It may be that, two hundred years 
hence, not a single writer now living will be accounted 
a classic save only Mr. Meredith. TRe rest of us are 
doomed; some of us will be forgotten as writers 
before we perish as men; others will attain to obituaries, 
others to a decade of memories; a few will be quoted 
until 1950 (“a clever writer of forty years ago re- 
marked”), and a little band will be known and quoted 
by name all the way to the year 2000. But in in- 
tention, in ambition, and in fact we all are travelling 
the one highway of letters as surely as he who walks 
to Finchley is on the same Great North Road with 
him who toils to York. From this community of pur- 
pose spring the pride and discouragement of the Little 
Writer. He toils as hard as any; he has wit, fancy, 
penetration, and has the meanings and music of words 
in his mind; there is no pain that he spares himself 
to seize the truths in his path and to adorn them; he 
re-writes his writings and launches them in books on 
the same waters that bore Milton and Dryden and 
Hazlitt to their desired havens; but his voyage ends 
at the harbour bar ; he is not washed down to the happy 
valley of Avilion. 

We have scores of such writers to-day. They call 
themselves hacks in dark moods; but they are 
not hacks, and know it. The root of the matter 
is in them, but soil, climate, opportunity, and their 
original force prevent them rising to the height of a 
great tree in which the birds may build. They declare 
with Hazlitt, “These Essays are the best I can do”; 
they are tempted to explain themselves like Allen, “I 
never cared for the chance of literary reputation except 
as a means of making a livelihood for Nellie and the 
boy.” But in these moods the saving fact is lost— 
the fact that they are on the true old highway of 
letters, It is more important to be really on that 
highway than to reach any point in its length. How 
much greater is the difference between the seeking 
of that road and the having found it, than between a 
near or a distant goal along its august track. May 
not the Little Writer, reasoning for himself, and groping 
for a hopeful theory of his writing, begin, once for all, 
to separate the ideas of success and a continuing name? 
Has time really so much to do with the matter? For 
in literature three years are a “boom,” and thirty 
are fame, and three hundred are immortality, and three 
thousand are Homer, and then the counting is done. Is 
it then such a little thing to have struck a bliss upon 
a day; to have spread little feasts of reason on 
successive Mondays or Wednesdays in an appointed 
column; to have tried, sometimes with known success, 
to illuminate a subject on which the talk is running ; 
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to have defined a tendency; to have lanced an error ; 
or in any way to have stimulated the minds of the 
tired men whose lives will cease with your own? Surely 
this is no shadowy harvest that a Little Writer may 
reap before he meets the Reaper? If its quantity be 
a vague thing, let him think in what a wide field he 
sowed, in what good company, with what large 
ecstasies, with what hints of acceptance, and with what 
germinations not yet revealed. He will rejoice, too, 
in his unpaid toil, his insane solicitudes of thought and 
phrase, his corrections pencilled against stone walls, 
in the rain, while Fleet Street roared for his “copy.” 
How sweet those pains which he need not have taken! 











Review: by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne 


(May 5, 1883.) 


Formosa. Par AuGuste Vacqueriz. (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy.) 


HERE is nothing which makes us so keenly realise 
the unapproachable greatness of the author of 
“Othello” as the recollection of the fact that the 
author of “ The Duchess of Malfi” was not the greatest 
tragic poet of his generation. There is nothing which 
brings so vividly before us the unapproachable great- 
ness of the author of “Ruy Blas” as the recognition 
of the fact that there is yet among us a greater tragic 
poet than the author of “ Formosa.” We know nothing 
of any personal relation between Shakespeare and 
Webster, but the spiritual relation between the genius 
of the one poet and the genius of the other has some 
evident and important points in common with that 
between Victor Hugo and the most illustrious of all 
his admirers and disciples. Auguste Vacquerie has 
always shown, by the practical evidence of his work- 
manship, the sincerity of his expressed conviction— 
“Qu’on n’imitait Hugo qu’en ne l’imitant pas; ” and 
Webster in like manner proved himself a disciple of 
Shakespeare by abstinence from such reproduction of 
his manner as we find, for instance, in the two tragedies 
of the younger Hemings, a playwright of real but servile 
talent. In original force and mastery, in terse and 
trenchant concision of style, in flashes of pathos and 
bursts of rolling music, the voice and hand of Vacquerie 
recall the voice and hand of Webster; but there is 
more sunlight in the world of his creation, more variety 
in the magic of his touch, He, too, might have been, 
had it pleased him, “the most tragic of poets” in his 
time; we may doubt whether Webster, had it pleased 
him, could have been otherwise. But, difficult as it 
naturally may be for men to recognise that high original 
genius is compatible with astonishing variety of energies 
and flexibility of powers, it must ultimately prove im- 
possible that the distinction of Vacquerie’s position as a 
journalist, his eminence as a critic, his services as a 
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politician, and iis iuours as a patriot should be 
allowed Lo eclipse ihe greatness of his quality as a poet. 
NO man Dut Victor hugo has shown himseli greater, 
vr so greal, simce the days of tne Greek dramatists, 
al ynce in lyric aud im tragic verse. tor the great 
Uraialists OL Lnyland never tried thew wings im iyric 
poetry except ior we shortest of possiole tights; and 
tue lirst OL Lnylish lyrists made his mark but once in 
lwageay, tor “relias” “and “Prometheus Unbound” 
have ucuie Oler than a iyrical existence, iying almost 
as lar outside the pale of Atschylean as ol Shaké- 
spearean drama. but Vacquerie, emiment and 
iiuimpilalt aluke im fantastic and m realistic studies, 
i tne severest une of tragedy and the most romantic 
form of comedy, has shown by many a memorable 
imstance nis rignt to clam a high station in the tront 
rank Of living ‘yrists. Students of the tuture will 
surely nnd mt nard to realise that tms iulustrious and 
hign-souled poet was also the most brillant and the most 
indefatigable Of journalists and critics, political and 
literary, tne swittest, strongest, gracetullest of swords- 
men im the daily strite of so many glorious years. 

it is well known that the poem which has recently 
added another tower to the many-coloured crown ot 
ius fame belongs by date of birth to that most glorious 
period of a most noble life, when its author was the 
companion, in exile and in honour, of the master to 
whom ail that hte has been as loyal as to the faith 
and principle accepted and obeyed by both with equal 
perfection of loyalty. For many years this lofty and 
pathetic work has awaited the time of triumph which 
has come for it at last amid the unanimous applause 
of the one great city in which art and poetry are held 
in as high honour and esteemed as worthy of rational 
interest as any passing matter of practical politics. 

But a poem of such an order appeals not only to 
the audience of one city, to the readers of one country, 
though that city be Paris and that country France ; 
it is born with wings to pass all frontiers, with a voice 
to reach all hearts ; if not amenable to foreign judgment, 
it is no whit the less appreciable by foreign admiration. 
The liberties taken with English history are perhaps a 
little graver than those allowed himself by Shakespeare, 
certainly a little lighter than those allowed himsell 
by Hugo. ‘The invention of an imaginary third claimant 
to the throne at the moment of the final grapple for 
life between the Houses of York and Lancaster would 
scarcely have seemed permissible to an English poet ; 
but the ingenuity and plausibility with which this con- 
trivance is managed might well be held of themselves to 
justify a licence which is more than justified by the 
magnificent effect and impression of the results attained. 
The high figure of the king-maker Warwick stands 
out in more lifelike and decisive relief than was given 
to it by Shakespeare or Marlowe. No more superb 


contrast was ever shown on the stage than here between 
his lofty chivalry and the abject egotism of the 
patronised pretender; no lovelier distinction was ever 
drawn by a poet’s loving imagination than that which 
sets off against each other the graver and the mere 
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girlish herome. That sympathy with ali noble emotion 
which informs the whole work of Auguste Vacqueric 


| 


finds most vivid and impressive illustration in the fact — 


that three characters out of the four on which the 
action of this play depends are very types of heroism 
or sweetness. 
given us two fairer figures in finer contrast than those 
of the rival friends. Fletcher, of all our dramatists 
the most addicted to such effects, has never achieved 
in this his favourite line of study so beautiful and 


No dramatic or other poem has ever | 


brilliant a success. Such a triumph of tragic art as the | 


further contrast between the treasonous duke and the 
chivalrous king-maker lies yet further beyond com- 


parison with any similar attempt of the same poet. To | 


find a parallel for this we must look higher than all 
other moderns; we must turn once again to the types 
of Eviradnus and of Ratbert. 

The superb and subtle simplicity of structure, the 


solid and vivid harmony of verse, it would need a | 


hand as skilful and as strong as the poet's to describe 
or commend aright. Such universal applause has already 
acclaimed, in the great fourth scene of the third act, 
one of the most original, most subtle, and most passionate 
triumphs of dramatic poetry that one voice more in 
the chorus of praise can be worth little save in evidence 
of gratitude and good-will. But it may be remarked 
that in this play the noblest parts are given to the 
women by a poet who, in “Jean Baudry” and “Les 
Funérailles de ’Honneur,” has given to his male actors 
the loftiest duties to discharge in the cause of honour 
and self-sacrifice. Satire or sentiment might suggest 
that this explains or is explained by the fact of its 
being written in verse; a fact to be thankfully and 
rejoicingly accepted by those who can hardly bring 
themselves to admit that even the prose of “ Marie 
Tudor” is quite worth the verse of “ Marion de Lorme,” 
and to whom on the same account “ Tragaldabas ” yields 
even more pleasure than “Le Fils.” In any case, such 
readers may be permitted to congratulate themselves 
that the higher and more natural form of tragic ex- 
pression has been chosen for a play which contains 
two such types of womanhood. In the year 1820, 
Shelley, desiring to pay the highest possible compliment, 
said of a friend that she was “like one of Shakespeare's 
women”; in 1883 he might have said, like one of 
Vacquerie’s. 








Review: By Mark Pattison 
(May 17, 1879.) 


Mixed Essays. By Marruew Arnovp. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) 


HEN twenty, or more, years ago Mr. Matthew 
Arnold first named the name of Ste.-Beuve, “ the 

master of us all,” there were probably not twenty people 
in England who had ever heard that name, or who, if 
they knew the name, knew what it signified. Arnold 
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did not adopt Ste.-Beuve as lis master and exemplar, 
but his instinct led him at once to the French critic 
as the one judge in whom he found any perception 
of that quality in books in virtue of which they are 
brought within the range of “literature.” Arnold has 
never practised the profession of reviewer; his reviews 
of books have been quite occasional and exceptional. 
Yet his influence upon the style of periodical criticism 
in England has been very valuable. 

The traditional tone of reviewing in this country was 
that of Warburton in the last century, and Christopher 
North in this. If you disliked a man, you abused, de- 
famed, libelled him, and called him all the scurrilous 
names you could muster. if you were his friend, you puffed 
his book with magniloquent epithets of praise. The 
Irish ferocity of the bludgeon-and-tomahawk school was, 
indeed, somewhat toned down by 1850, before Matthew 
Arnold came upon the scene. But the notion which the 
professional interviewer still entertained of his business 
was that he was either to demolish a book or to re- 
commend it. The most brilliant reviewer of that period 
was Macaulay, and the barbarous manners of the time 
are stereotyped for us in the two essays in which he 
threw himself upon Milton with laudatory rhetoric, and 
upon Croker with withering scorn. 

In the innumerable host of amateur critics in the 
present day are still to be found some surviving prac- 
titioners of the stick-and-horsewhip system, by whom 
we are treated to occasional exhibitions of the rampant 
onslaught of the days of Jeffrey and Blackwood. But 
a better tone undoubtedly prevails in the best class of 
periodical, and among the influences which have con- 
tributed to this improvement not the least has been the 
better way pointed out by Matthew Arnold, and his 
incessant inculcation of it by precept or by example. 

Critics required to be taught two things. One, that 
when a man undertakes to pronounce a judgment upon 
a writer’s treatment of any subject, the critic ought to 
have, to begin with, a knowledge of the subject at 
least equal to that of the author under review. This 
obvious principle, so long unknown in this country, 
English reviewers learnt from Germany. THE ACADEMY 
may justly claim the credit of having naturalised and 
established it among us. The other lesson we might 
have learnt from France, but we did not. That we are 
learning it at all is due to Matthew Arnold. There 
is such a thing, in the management of written speech, 
as style, taste, elegance—in a word, form. Of the exist- 
ence of such a thing as style no German of this day 
has any idea. Hence German books, valuable as they 
are in point of matter, resemble the Mosaic chaos—-a 
tohu and bohu, “without form and void.” In the 
materialistic age of England through which we have 
passed, if it can be said to be past, the tendency of our 
books has been to neglect form. Some of our most 
accredited doctors still maintain the German doctrine 
of “say it anyhow.” Only the other day Mr. Frederic 
Harrison told a London audience, with great applause, 
that, provided what you said was good, it was matter 
of indifference how it was worded. I may observe. by 
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the way, that Frederic Harrison is far too knowing 
to act upon his own advice. He has taken care to pro- 
vide himself with, and to keep for his own exclusive use, 
one of the most careful, trenchant, lucid styles now 
written: a style which, if it does not always satisfy 
the perceptions of taste, exemplifies the most elaborate 
art of composition. 

What Matthew Arnold has made us begin to attend 
to is something which reaches beyond mere style, beyond 
the syntax or wording of our sentences. There is an 
urbane quality, a play of mind for the play's sake, a 
quality the possession of which raised the Athenians 
to the pre-eminence they held in the annals of ancient 
civilisation, and their hold upon which still keeps the 
French nation at the head of civilised Europe. Of this 
mental quality, manners, social intercourse, art, are 
severally expressive. Literature is also an expression 
of the same quality, and one which is become far more 
important than it used to be, through the diffusion of 
the opportunities of reading. Many things we may have 
learnt from Matthew Arnold, but this, I think, especially 
—that a book is not merely a vehicle of information, 
but a work of art. It should please by its form. It 
should not merely instruct, it should appeal to the culti- 
vated humanity which education brings out in the 
reading classes. 

I have said that Matthew Arnold has had a large 
share in the reform of our criticism. He has taught 
the professional reviewer that neither praise nor blame, 
nor yet an impartial mixture of the two, is a sufficient 
discharge of his function. For science a critic should 
have knowledge, and this the Germans have taught us. 
Matthew Arnold teaches us that the critic of literature 
must have soul: in the words of Cleveland’s epitaph on 
Ben Jonson— 


The ‘soul which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made. 


Arnold's influence on the critic has gone much beyond 
the negative influence of restraining him from hitting 
out. The spread of civilisation tends to confine club-law 
in criticism to the Bohemian newspapers. Arnold has 
endeavoured to inspire our critics with a new perception, 
that of refinement as a quality which should pervade 
writing as well as speech. 


But Arnold's ambition as a social reformer goes much 
beyond a desire to improve the tone of the critical 
journals. He desires to purify and elevate, not only the 
writers of criticism, but the readers. He does not in these 
essays appear in the character of a national reformer. He 
does not propound ultimate social problems and offer 
a remedial reorganisation of society from top to bottom. 
He assumes sociefy to go on as now constituted, and 
the relation of classes, of capital and labour, either 
to be what it now is, or to be somehow arranged by 
economic law. This as it may be. In any case, there 


will be people—large classes of shopkeeping and busi- 
ness men, and all the women—who have not to work, 
and who have leisure. To these perishing souls, destitute 
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of all share in the most precious outcome of the ages of 
preparation, is Arnold’s mission. . . . 

How is this sordid and unintellectual mass to be 
reached? How is an apostle of “things of the mind ” 
to find access for a new idea to those whose minds are 
closed to all ideas as such? If by preaching, Arnold 
will preach, and does so most eloquently. But we all 
know that preaching is in vain till the soul is first 
awakened to a sense of its want. And it is characteristic 
of the trading, thriving, calculating class in question to 
be entirely satisfied with itself and its form of existence. 
Its only want is more income, and to attire itself with 
the fashions and designations which have become asso- 
ciated with aristocracy. Its ambitions are wholly 
material; moral or religious aspiration is unknown to it. 
Its strong, self-reliant, self-asserting quality—the very 
quality which gives it its wealth and material comfort— 
excludes from it any suspicion of its own moral deficien- 
cies. It cannot have refinement; for refinement is not 
a possession, but an endeavour, and this class knows of 
no endeavour except after more prosperity. . . . 

It appears to me that these essays are most 
successful in bringing before us, in all its unloveliness, 
the dismal blank of the domestic interior of the English 
middle-class family. They are not equally distinct on 
the methods of prevention and cure. But it would be 
a very imperfect account of a charming volume to leave 
the impression that this one topic is a complete summary 
of its contents. It is rich in suggestion up and down 
the field of pure literature. It is in his feeling 
for pure literature, as such, that Matthew Arnold 
stands alone among the writers of our day. When he 
descends into the arena of social debate his opinions 
are but the opinions of one among many thoughtful men. 
When he takes an historical view he is open to be chal- 
lenged by many. I cannot, for instance, allow his dictum 
on Cromwell’s foreign policy to pass without a protest. 
He says it was Cromwell's foreign policy which gave 
Europe “the Grand Monarch and all that he denoted.” 
The Protector’s foreign policy was directed to forming 
a strong Protestant party, which would have made the 
Grand Monarch and his conquests in the Low Countries 
impossible. It was the Stuart foreign policy, which 
abetted the French Crown in crushing the Protestants 
in France, that produced the Grand Monarch. 

While Arnold’s historical view is often imperfect, his 
literary perception is never at fault, and his verdict all 
but infallible. I leave this little loophole for dissent, 
in order that I may challenge something he has said 
of Cowper in this volume. Stopford Brooke had said 
that in the retired poet’s thought is to be found the new 
thought upon the subject of mankind, which was soon 
to take so fierce a form in Paris! Arnold contradicts 
this. It appears to me a true and happy rapprochement. 
The mild parochial philanthropy of Cowper is Rousseau 
taken in the shape adapted to the English village-green. 
I must here side with Stopford Brooke rather than with 
his critic. But these are rare occasions. In this very 
essay, the review of the “ Primer of English Literature,” 
Matthew Arnold is more than once content with barely 
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reversing Stopford Brooke’s proposition, and leaving 
things so. For instance, “It is not true to say that 
Milton ‘summed up in himself all the higher influences 
of the Renascence.’” There is probably no other living 
critic who could be permitted, and whom we should all 
recognise as being entitled, to deal with books in this 
style of summary jurisdiction. Such is our confidence in 
Arnold’s judgment and discernment in literary things, 
that no one would think of appealing from a ruling of 
his, even when delivered without its reasons. 








Thackeray: By Lionel Johnson 
(March 7, 1891.) 


HERE are two points upon which it may be worth 
while to say something: the satire of Thackeray, 
and his art. Either is constantly misunderstood ; and, 
without dogmatising on the matter, one may try to 
clear it from prejudice and misconception. It is com- 
monly held by the unreflecting that your satirist 1s 
bitter, your humorist a jester. Men talk of Thackeray's 
cynicism and of Lamb’s merriment, as though the one 
has no sympathies and the other no sorrows. Before 
Carlyle and Landor wrote, men talked of Dante's 
savagery and scorn. It is as though a writer must 
needs be a man of iron, without “bowels of mercy,” 
unless he show himself lachrymose and _ sentimental. 
And yet there are “thoughts which do often lie too 
deep for tears.” Mr. Pater has written excellently, 
as he always writes, upon this matter: 


The author of the English Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century, coming to the humorists of the 
nineteenth, would have found, as is true pre-eminently 
of Thackeray himself, the springs of pity in them 
deepened by the deeper subjectivity, the intenser and 
closer living with itself, which is characteristic of the 
temper of the later generation; and therewith, the 
mirth also, from the amalgam of which with pity 
humour proceeds, has become, in Charles Dickens, 
for example, freer and more boisterous. 


As mere matter of fact, laughter and tears, humour 
and pity, satire and pathos, lie very near each other— 
so near that Heine and Sterne pass from one to the 
other by some sort of natural instinct, and often labour 
to expose the fact unhappily. Thackeray, in his lightest 
social satire, mordant and stinging, does more than strip 
a pretension or ridicule an absurdity. Under the 
brilliant wit and superb scorn lies the haunting thought 
of pity for “ Man, the admirable, the pitiable.” He has 
distinguished between the attitudes of Swift, Addison, 
and Steele towards humanity; the terrible contempt of 


Swift, the pensive serenity of Addison, the 
simple tenderness of Steele. Combine the three 
and there is Thackeray: too clear-sighted to 


accept delusions, too reverent to despair, too kindly to 
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be always glad. Turning once more to Mr. Pater, we 
read in two passages of 


that old-world sentiment, based on the feelings of 
hope and awe, which may be described as the religion 
of men of letters . . . religion as understood by the 
soberer men of letters in the last century, Addison, 
Gray, and Johnson; by Jane Austen and Thackeray, 
later, 


After pages of literally tremendous denunciation and 
scorn, he brings us back to the universal and elementary 
affections, pity and charity and hope, in words, as Mr. 
Lang has noted, of incomparable music and beauty. 
And this, not out of a weak concession to sentiment, 
but because it is verifiable and true, the testimony of 
experience. Nothing could be less true than the asser- 
tion of M. Taine: 


Il fait dans le roman ce que Hobbes fit en philo- 
sophie. Presque toujours, lorsqu’il décrit de beaux 
sentiments, il les dérive d’une vilaine source 


It is precisely because Thackeray, discerning so well the 
abundant misery and hollowness in life, discerns also 
all that is not miserable and hollow, that he is so great. 
He has neither the somewhat bestial pessimism of 
M. Zola, nor the fatuous gaiety of M. Ohnet. Like 
any classic, he stands the test of experience, of psycho- 
logy. We have mentioned together Swift, Addison, and 
Steele; we might take Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace. 
Each has left a picture of patrician life, glittering and 
tedious. Lucretius, contrasting the splendour without 
and the gloom within; Virgil, the restlessness and haste 
with the placid peace of the country; Horace, content 
to let it all go by, neither envying nor despising. 
Something of each, again, is in Thackeray: an English 
classic not less true and real than the classic Romans. 
Most of the disputes about Thackeray's art, in the 
strict sense of art, are occupied with the personal note 
in his novels: with the intrusion, as some call it, of 
his personality. Art, we are told, is impersonal ; and we 
believe it. But if that imply that no novel should reflect 
its author’s spirit, then no artistic novel has yet been 
written. It is a question of words: each writer has 
his manner of work and habit of mind; let him follow 
those faithfully, and the result will be good, if he be 
an artist. Who wishes away Fielding’s enchanting 
chapters between the books of “Tom Jones”? Or 
who wishes to find essays by Flaubert between the 
chapters of “Madame Bovary”? Each follows his own 
way, and there are many ways in art. Thackeray’s 
reflections and discussions do not spoil his story, because 
they are not mere moralising, which the reader might do 
for himself. Whenever a reader stops, and says to 


himself that the writer might have credited his readers 
with wits enough to see such and such a thing without 
being shown it, then the writer has been superfluous. A 
sentence instead of a word, a chapter instead of a page, 
are unpardonable sins: but who can say that he could 
have done Thackeray’s reflections for himself? And 
they do not occur in the course of actual narration: 
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Rawdon Crawley confronts Lord Steyne, Lady Castle- 
wood welcomes Esmond at Winchester, without any 
dissertation from Thackeray. At least, let us call these 
passages of personal meditation a wrong thing done 
exquisitely ; beyond that we refuse to go. 

Let us end with a letter of Newman, published since 
his death: a voice from the dead, one immortal upon 
another : 


‘*] write . . . to express the piercing sorrow that I 
feel in Thackeray’s death. You know I never saw 
him, but you have interested me in him, and one saw 
in his books the workings of his mind—and he has 
died with such awful suddenness. A new work of 
his had been advertised, and I had looked forward 
with pleasure to reading it; and now the drama of 
his life is closed, and he himself is the greatest in- 
stance of the text of which he was so full, Vanitas 
vanitatum, omnia vanitas. . . . What a world this 
is! How wretched they are who take it for their 
portion! Poor Thackeray! it seems but the other 
day since we became Catholics; now all his renown 
has been since that; he has made his name, has been 
made much of, has been féted, and gone out, all 
since 1846 or 1847.’’ 


‘**Qualibus in tenebris vitae quantisque periclis 
Degitur hoc aevi quodcumquest ! ”’ 


Thackeray and Newman both knew that: but that was 
not all they knew. 





“Far From the Madding Crowd” at 
the Globe Theatre 


(May 13, 1882.) 


ia the production of “ Far from the Madding Crowd " 

has revealed to the public some likenesses to a much- 
talked-of drama which there had not before been any 
opportunity to trace, it has shown also essential differ- 
ences. A visitor might say that one of the two plays 
had been suggested by the novel’s main story and by 
the rustic world in which its action is laid, and that the 
other was a dramatisation of the novel, with as little 
modification as possible of its incidents. In some respects 
“The Squire” may be asserted to be a better stage 
play—-a thing of better construction—than “Far from 
the Madding Crowd.” The real point of the story, as a 
story for acting, is gone to more promptly. The theme 
is well exposed. In “Far from the Madding Crowd” 
there is, for the every-day playgoer, too much of leisurely 
development of secondary characters. In the first act 
the country people gossip too continuously for every-day 
taste, while the story waits. But then, on the other hand, 
this same leisurely development of character tells in 
favour of our interest in the heroine. . . . 


Even with regard to the peasant folk and to their 
apparent reluctance to contribute too swiftly towards 
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the development of the tale, it must be said that, as a 
compensation, their own talk remains, as in the novel, 
characteristic and good. There is local colour in it in 
abundance. Much of the charm of peasant life—the 
charm that peasant life seems to present to the citizen-— 
is skilfully kept ; and though this is not the sort of thing 
that has ever before brought success, or even helped to 
bring success, to an English contemporary drama, it is a 
quality to recognise, and there should nowadays be play- 
goers willing and able to recognise it. One feature of 
the play which was not in the novel at all we are bound 
to take exception to, and that is the introduction of the 
gipsy, Will Robin, Fanny Robin’s brother, as the instru- 
ment that is to compass the death of Sergeant Troy, and 
set Bathsheba free to reward the constancy of Oak. 
The presence of this otherwise superfluous youth as a 
chivalrous relative bent upon avenging the offence 
against his sister savours distinctly of melodrama. Bold- 
wood, who accomplishes the same object in the novel, 
was in the novel a character of mark; and the play, in 
dispensing with him, dispenses with something that, with 
all its difficulties, was worth keeping. Boldwood's 
character had artistic value. He was a true, if a repulsive, 
study. A countryman, long a bachelor and thinking 
little of women, he was likely, when at last the thought 
of a woman grew familiar to him, to be too zealous in 
his love and too obstinately faithful to the thought of 
her, even when she was not for him. He was prosperous 
in affairs: “the ignoble melancholy of pecuniary em- 
barrassment” never sat on him; he had few amusements 
if he had few anxieties, and it was natural that in his 
isolated life the love he at last longed for should be 
everything to him. The gradual mastery which this 
thought of Bathsheba obtains over his reason is indi- 
cated admirably, and in the novel Boldwood stands 
as the natural solution of the difficulty when “Troy re- 
appears and must somehow be got to disappear. The 
touch is truly dramatic, dramatic in the deepest sense, 
when he quietly takes his gun down from its place 
against the wall, and “click "—there is an end of the 
devil of the story. It was necessary someone should 
do this, and this was precisely what Boldwood would 
have done. Will Robin's chivalry is a much more 
commonplace and melodramatic solution. But it must 
not be imagined that we mention this one weakness in 
art as acting seriously against the general interest of the 
play. Not at all. The play is, on the whole, well 
constructed, which means, in this case, that Mr. Comyns 
Carr has made thoroughly skilful use of a creation of 
genius. 


And it is excellently acted. Mr. Charles Kelly, who 
has long been absent from the London stage, finds in 
Gabriel Oak a part absolutely suited to him. Gabriel 
is indeed made rieedlessly uncomely, but there pass over 
the actor’s face expressions of a quiet tenderness and 
a force of feeling which denote a really sympathetic 
art; there is more than one passage of acting, and 
especially towards the end of the play, which should add 
to Mr. Kelly’s reputation. Again, Mrs. Bernard Beere 
enters with full intelligence into the part of Bathsheba. 
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A little more subordination of the graces of the lady 
of the refinements which belong to gentle life, as distin- 
guished from those which belong to attractive character 


~and Mrs. Bernard Beere would be a model Bathsheba. 


Comparisons with Mrs. Kendal are completely unneces- 
sary, for, in the first place, Mrs. Kendal in “ The Squire ” 
does not try to be Bathsheba. She gets ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of her own emotional art, and 
has no character by Thomas Hardy to embody. Mrs. 
Beere has tact and is winning, and moves gracefully, and 
is graceful and natural, too, in the absence of motion ; 
and as for her gowns, they are as pretty as any that 
may now be seen in London. She is earnest and 
intelligent and pleasant, and Mrs. Kendal is great. Mr. 
Barnes looks handsome enough as Sergeant Troy; but 
neither his nor anybody else’s masculine beauty could 
quite explain to us Troy’s fascination for Bathsheba. 
That fascination is a secret of her own heart, which 
proves her to have some weakness no one would suspect, 
and to be thoroughly a woman. 

Miss Alexis Leighton and Miss Hunt—both of them 
actresses new to our London theatres—contribute to the 
general refinement of a performance one of whose 
characteristics is indeed its refinement. Mr. A. Wood 
and his comrades enact the peasants with as great 
success as can attend upon the efforts of artists whose 
studies from the life must have been few. With some 
natural touches, and with much of stage effectiveness, 
they bring before us in skilful fashion that Dorsetshire 
country-folk which talks quaint wisdom oftener, no 
doubt, than does the rest of the world, if not quite so 
often as we should think if we assumed Mr. Hardy's 
dialogue to be a literal transcript, a direct photograph. 
But there is no necessity for assuming it to be that, 
nor for blaming it because it is not that. As Sheri- 
dan’s dialogue is the quintessence of the wit of an 
artificial society of drawing-rooms, so Mr. Hardy’s is 
the quintessence of the humour of the village-folk of 
Wessex. The talk of his characters is nature wrought 
into art, and the license he has allowed himself, in the 
novel as well as in the play, is the legitimate license 
of comedy. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 














Only an Insect 
(August 23, 1879.) 


ON the crimson cloth of my study desk 

A lustrous moth poised statuesque ; 

Of a waxen mould were its light limbs shaped, 
And in scales of gold its body was draped ; 
While its luminous wings were netted and veined 
With silvery strings or golden grained, 

Through whose filmy maze in tremulous flight 
Danced quivering rays of the gladsome light. 


On the desk hard by a taper burned, 
Toward which the eye of the insect turned. 
In its dim little mind a faint desire 

Rose undefined for the beautiful fire. 
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Lightly it spread each silken van, 

Then away it sped for a moment's span, 

And a vague delight lured on its course 

With resistless might toward the central source. 
And it followed the spell through an eddying maze 
Till it staggered and fell in the scorching blaze. 


Dazzled and stunned by the blinding pain, 
One moment it swooned, then rose again ; 
And again the fire drew it on with its charms 
To a living pyre in its awful arms ; 

And now it lies on the table here, 

Before my eyes, shrivelled and sere. 


As I sit and muse on its fiery fate, 

What themes abstruse might I meditate! 

For if only I in my simple song 

Could tell you the why of that one little wrong, 

I could tell you more than the deepest page 

Of saintliest lore or of wisest sage. 

And the pangs that thrilled through its tiny frame 

As its senses were filled with the deadly flame 

A riddle enclose that, living or dead, 

In rhyme or in prose no seer has read. 

“ But a moth,” you cry, “is a thing so small!” 

Ah, yes; but why should it suffer at all? 

Why should a sob for the vaguest smart 

One moment throb through the tiniest heart ? 

Why in the whole wide universe 

Should a single soul feel that primal curse? 

Not all the throes of mightiest mind, 

Or the heaviest woes of humankind, 

Are of deeper weight in the riddle of things 

Than that insect’s fate with the mangled wings. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





Advice to Contributors 
By AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 
(October 13, 1900.) 


WRITE and ask the Editor if you may call to talk over 
literary projects with him. That will oblige him to dic- 
tate a polite note saying that you may. 

Begin the interview by saying that you have not 
thought of any subject to treat of yourself, but you hope 
that he may have something that he wants written up. 
Being in hourly dread of turning down a future genius, 
he will labour patiently to make you betray a spark of 
ability. 

Ask him if he knows that his magazine printed a 
portrait of Li Hung Chang over the title of Mrs. Burke- 
Roche several months before. He has already received 
ten thousand letters on the subject, but will no doubt 
be glad to explain for the ten thousand and first time 
just how it happened. , 

As you rise to go (if you ever do) produce a MS. poem 
and ask him to write you frankly what he thinks of it. 
Do not leave a stamp; he will gladly pay two cents 
to get it taken away. 
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